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FOREWORD 


Because no history of the early days of any community Is 
complete without some background of the activities and 
interests of the people who formed that community, it 
seemed essential to fill a gap in the Library's series of 
historical pamphlets. 


The Trustees of the Library looked about for someone 
who had various avenues of access to the social and cultural 
life of Mount Vernon during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 


They were fortunate in persuading Mrs, Dorothy Gay 
Gordon, who was born and brought up in one of the most 
interesting of the early families, that she had the background 
and access to the kinds of materials on which such a sketch 
must be based. 


Mrs. Gordon has brought to life many of the outstanding 
personalities of the period and has shown them playing their 
individual parts in building a social and cultural life and 
having their own good time as they carried on their various 
activities in a more or less conscious effort to improve them- 
selves and offer opportunities for improvement to their fel- 
low citizens. | 


ALICE L. JEWETT, Chief Librarian 
Mount Vernon Public Library 


May I95| 
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The contents of this booklet were gleaned from old pro- 
grams, minutes of meetings, letters, newspaper clippings and 
from the papers belonging to my father and mother, Edward 
Gay and Martha Fearey Gay. 


The history so recorded they may have dramatized but 
| give it to you as they saw it. 


DOROTHY GAY GORDON 


Mount Vernon, New York 
May [951 
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=e 1411S brochure records the social and cultural develop- 
F ~ment of Mount Vernon from the clase of the Civil War 


B to the turn of the century. First, as a village striving 
for the nobler things of life; second, the ambitions of its 
literary societies and music and art groups; third, the vision 
of its outstanding citizens; and fourth, as a young city build- 
ing a public library to foster the cultural and intellectual 
growth of its citizens. 

The researcher hopes to charm the “Old Timers" and to 
delight the forward-looking young people. with the worth- 
while things their forebears did. 

In the year 1851, the Industrial Home Association No, | 
of New York City, under the leadership of John Stevens, 
bought five farms in the Town of Eastchester. This enterprise 
became our village. 

The cultural development of Mount Vernon went hand in 
hand with the laying of its foundation. 

"Where there is general culture its effects are seen in 

the house, the pictures, the home and garden and the 

arts of life: almost immediately beauty enters the house- 

hold — atom by atom the material in the soul is trans- 

muted into the spiritual.” 
By the summer of 1852 three hundred houses were under 
construction. John Stevens, our leader, bought by allocation 
the Purdy mansion on Sixth Avenue and Fourth Street. This 
was one of the fine houses contained in the five farms. With 
a true idea of culture he furnished and lived in that home. 
He built a platform in the graceful old elm tree in his 
garden, and there he entertained his friends. 

The churches were almost the first public edifices the 
people built. Four of our churches, the First Methodist, the 
Sacred Heart, the First Baptist and the Dutch Reformed 
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ere preparing to celebrate their centennials within a year of 
each other along with the centennial of the City of Mount 
Vernon. 

The Baptist Church started on the second floor of a 
building on the corner of Fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
with eighteen people in the congregation and by 1853 had 
built a church opposite the first school on Fourth Avenue 
between Third and Fourth Streets. The struggles of that 
church were manifold until in 1864 the Rev. Owen A. Wil- 
liams was called to fill the pulpit. 

He was a young man in his first parish after his graauation 
from the theological seminary. He held the position for nine 
years, During his pastorate an incident is recorded which has 
its reverberations to this day. One Sunday morning he was 
in the pulpit and, like many other Sunday mornings, his eyes 
lowered to a pew in the center of the church where only 


- young people were seated. The oldest was a boy of about 


ten years of age. When the sermon was finished he sat down 
and said to nimself, "| must call on the mother of those 
children. Perhaps my sermons are not to her liking."’ When 
he called, the mother brought up the subject of the sermon 
herself. "Your arguments of last Sunday, Pastor, showed 
great courage on your part,” she said. “But you were not 
there,"" replied the pastor, “how could you know?" She 
answered, "The children bring me the Word.” 

It was brought home to the pastor by his parishioner that 
he had the power to hold the attention of young people, 
and from that awakening, Mount Vernon, through the efforts 
of this young minister, became one of the prime movers in 
the youth movement. 

By the year 1860, the churches had developed their social 
and educational activities. During a course of lectures at 
the First Methodist Church, Susan B. Anthony delivered her 
talk on “Women's Rights.” 

From early programs of the community's social life before 
1870, we read of a ''Grand Soirée" by the piano pupils of 
Julia Baker. There is the song that goes, ‘With rings on her 
fingers,"" which brings to mind Miss Baker. The annual recitals 
of classical music she gave were the social’events of the 
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season. As the years went by, Miss Baker's able fingers 
were crippled with rheumatism, She wore sparkling diamonds 
on those dormant fingers and strange as it may seem, we 
were only conscious of the brilliant hues in the movement of 
her hand and the gift to teach without touch. 

For some years, West Mount Vernon was separated from 
Mount Vernon, just as East, Central and South, were. West 
Mount Vernon was settled by the Teutonia Homestead Asso- 
ciation under the leadership of Gustavus A. Sacchi, a Ger- 
man. The settlers were mostly Germans and brought music 
to the vicinity. Their singing groups and chamber music 
were a delight to our village. On March 18, 1869, a benefit 
performance was given for a newly formed Lutheran Sunday 
School on Mount Vernon Avenue with Mina Weiss as piano 
soloist. We read again and again of Mina Weiss. She mar- 


‘tied and her descendants have followed in her artistry, bring- 


ing composition and music to the community. 


"And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew" 


In 1872, a society was organized and called the Mount 
Vernon Athenaeum. Its object was ‘the cultivation of litera- 
ture, music, elocution, art, and the promotion of social 
acquaintance.’ Article Ill of the constitution and by-laws 
reads, 


"The officers of the Society shall be as follows: 
A President, who shall be a lady; 


A Vice-President, who shall be a gentleman; 

A Secretary, who shall be a gentleman; 

An Executive Committee of six, three of whom 
shall be ladies, and three of whom shall be 
gentlemen.’ 


There is a record of a meeting of this group dated Oc- 
tober 28, 1874. Mrs. Frederick Whittaker was president. 
Mrs. Whittaker later became principal of one of our schools 
(now the Nathan Hale School}, This meeting was a memorial 
to the memory of a member, Agnes M. Walcutt, wife of 
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William Walcutt the sculptor. Mr. William Denman, also a 
member, gave the tribute. It was Mr. Denman who, through 
the years, gave dignity and sincerity to many a gathering. 

All the programs of this group were very carefully 
planned, as is evidenced by the agenda of a meeting in 
1876. The society met at the home of Mrs, Edward Gay on 
Second Avenue and because it was the year of the cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia, fifteen members taking part came in 
costume as century quests. All but one of those in costume 
were women. Assuming that they must have had escorts, 
and counting the outside guests, there were about forty 
present. Mr. William Howe was the master of ceremonies. 
The artistically printed notice reproduced on page 4 gives 
the names of the centennial guests. 

We have mentioned that all but one of the centennial 
guests were women. The exception was Mr, Edward Gay 
who represented Sappho. Just why he took the part is a 
mystery, unless it was his great love of poetry. A fragment 
from Sappho would delight his heart. The minutes tell us 
that he wore a long Grecian dress and a band around his 
head and a mask. His hair was long and black with a wave 
from the side of the part. He carried a roll of baggage with 
"Troy'' imprinted on it. There is mention of his tine acting 
and the remark that the feet showing beneath the robe were 
the only stumbling block. 

Miss Kate Magonigle came as "Kate Carney" from Ire- 
land and sang a song entitled, ‘From a Glance of Her 
Eye." Miss Magonigle's brother became an architect recog- 
nized throughout the country. His office was in New York 
City, but his home was in our village. 

Tilly Howe came as Joan d'Arc. She was only sixteen years 
old and lived but ten years longer. In those years her per- 
formance on the piano must have been excellent for again 
and again we hear of her fine playing. Matilda Howe was 
the sister of Benjamin Howe, a mayor of our city. 

Fanny Levy portrayed “Highland Mary." She showed 
great promise even at that time with her singing. She 
taught singing in our private school and later married a 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. 
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Looking back over the minutes of past meetings, a mem- 
ber proposed that they have "'Olla Podrida," giving as an 
illustration of what he meant: "take any object, a chair for 
instance, and discuss for five minutes the wood, style, period, 
comfort, etc." The Olla Podrida on coffee was held on the 
night of May |7th and before the members left that night 
they knew coffee, its growth, preparation for market and, 
last but not least, its treatment after it was in the pot. A 
heated discussion followed, for some started with cold water 
and some with hot. It is recorded that that at this point the 
fumes of coffee permeated the room and a delicious cup 
was served. 

W. D. Howells, in his “Hazard of New Fortunes,'’ speaks 


of “chancing" on a night of Olla Podrida. That night it was 


"a dish of cabbage, carrots, peas and bacon, all stewed 
together." | 

Today we hear that we have lost the art of conversation; 
certainly we do not converse with ease on such subjects as 


did those young men and women of three score and ten | 


years ago. Five minutes were alloted for each discussion. It 
must have meant considerable preparation. Without a pub- 
lic library, how did they do it! The encyclopedia must have 
been their household god. 

The Mount Vernon Athenaeum had been in existence 
about three years when they decided to do some reading 
to enhance their learning. Homer's “Iliad'' was proposed and 
decided upon, There were some very good readers in the 
group, some of whom later became lecturers of note, and 
there were professors there who could lead discussion on 
any point in the reading which was not fully understood by 
any member of the group, possibly the singer with the 
divine voice or the musician with the perfect technique. 


From a beginning population of 1000, the village had 
now outgrown the main school on Fourth Avenue between 
Third and Fourth Streets. In 1877, the Fifth Avenue School 
was built. The people were particularly proud of their 
assembly room in this new school. We read in a copy of 
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"The Chronicle,” our village newspaper, that in 1878 a 
movement was afoot to purchase a painting by Mr. Edward 
Gay, N.A., entitled, "Eastchester," to be hung in_ this 
assembly room. A meeting was held at the office of Mr. 
George R. Crawford where the citizens and the members 
of the Board of Education were well represented. Upwards 
of one hundred dollars was subscribed. A committee was 
formed with Mr. Van Sanivoord as president. Mr. W. E. 
Meeks, who was justice of the peace, was treasurer and Mr. 
Crawford was secretary, with a committee of ten, five 
ladies {in those days a woman was a lady) and five gentle- 
men. Those on the committee were all members of the 
Mount Vernon Athenaeum. 

"The Chronicle" reports, ‘'It is a picture that grows in 
beauty as you look upon it and is artistic enough to adorn 
any gallery in the land. If through the public spirit of our 
citizens this picture should find its place on the walls of our 
school assembly room, we shall have cause to congratulate 
ourselves, not only on the treasure we have acquired, but 
on the lasting honor we have done ourselves." 

Among Mr. Gay's papers we found a program artistically 
executed by our village printer, Mr. Daniel Lewis. The pro- 
gram, and they spelled it "programme," was of the ''Exer- 
cises Commemorative of the Presentation of Mr. Edward 
Gay's ‘Eastchester’ to the Board of Education, School Dis- 
trict No. 4, Town of Eastchester, in the Assembly Room of 
the Fifth Avenue School House, Friday Evening, October 
Thirty-First, 1879 at 8 o'clock." It was a musical program 
with an address by the Rev. Oliver Dyer, minister of the 
Swedenborg Church on the corner of Prospect and Fulton 
Avenues. The presentation address was delivered by Mr. 
Joseph S. Wood, principal of the school. 

We should like to refer again to the committee respons- 
ible for the purchase of this picture, for two of its members 
were teachers in our school who were considerably ahead 
of their time. Miss Abby Ely, we read, gave the Board of 
Education no end of food for thought. Her progressive 
ideas were responsible for much of the improvement in the 
schools. Miss Ely led the singing in the Fifth Avenue School. 
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One chorus in particular on which she drilled her pupils was 
the "Drinking Song" from "Cavalleria Rusticana’: "Hail the 
red wine richly flowing." The children loved and sang it with 
great zest. The temperance movement reached Mount Ver- 
non about this time and the proponents of temperance were 
indignant at such flagrant disrespect of their purpose, in 
the schools. 

Miss Leila Lockwood, the other teacher, left the school 
system to organize her own school, The Misses Lockwood 
Collegiate School, which developed into one of our leading 
private schocls and many of the daughters of the city found- 
ers attended. 3 

Miss Lizzie Duff we must not forget. She also was a 
leader of music in our public schools. Early in her career we 
hear of her entertaining the "Eclectic,"' a society leaning 
more toward music than the Athenaeum, but having as fine 
an ideal for the culture of its members, 

The singing groups were making a name for themselves 
The Oratorio Society of Mount Vernon gave “Esther, The 
Beautiful Queen"’ at Temperance Hall. (Somewhere between 
1876 and 1879 Union Hall changed its name to Temperance 
Hall.) 


In looking over the records of our earlier days, we find 
that there were some young men who later achieved con- 
siderable recognition. Reverend Oliver Dyer did much to 
enlighten the people of our village. Before he came to 
Mount Vernon, he was a reporter in Washington and met 
such notables as Calhoun, Benton, Clay, Webster, General 
Houston and Jefferson Davis. He studied these men and 
took notes of their reactions to movements of the day. Later 
he put his personal recollections into a manuscript. His 
book, "Great Senators of the United States Forty Years 
Ago, (1848 and 1849.),"" was published in 1889 while he 
resided here in Mount Vernon. 

In 1880, there is mention of a group of men who met to 
debate public questions, They were led by Reverend Oliver 
Dyer and called themselves the ‘'Philistines.'’ There is one 
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reference to a debate on “Should Education be Public or 
Private?"' Reverend Dyer was a proponent of private educa- 
tion. Mr. Hugh Craig, who later became a professor, and 
Dr. Edward Brush, our first mayor, were also debating at this 
meeting. Mr. Gay was supposed to take part but was out 
of town, so Mrs. Gay took up his side on her own. Mrs. 
Gay, like Miss Ely, was far ahead of her time. To discipline 
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Martha Fearey Gay 


her mind she would look up the pros and cons of an argu- 
ment and then take the side she did not believe in and sway 
her audience. 7 

Reverend Dyer also held afternoon classes for the ladies. 
These were not on current events but were intended. to 
“elucidate their reading.’ We have two notes on topics ex- 
pounded: "The Life of Cellini’ and “The Baptist Belief.” 
Liow broad was their interest! 

Mr. Hugh Craig assisted the city industrialists in their 
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publicity. Dr. Brush's pamphlets on "'Kumyss'' were edited 
by Mr. Craig. He also wrote many speeches for our city 
fathers, putting words into their mouths that they might 
better express themselves, and apparently his words told. 
The village was proud of its orators. 


No foundation for a village can be established without 
a conscientious effort on the part of the settlers to erect 
homes of which they can be proud. Many fine residences 
were built, some of which are still landmarks in our city. 
One house that is still standing was built by Mr. William 
Clark on South Second Avenue between East Fifth Street 
and what is now Sandford Boulevard. It is three stories high 
with a tower. There are spiral stairs to the third floor and 
short stairs to the tower room. 

There is a story about this house. The architectural plans 
were purchased by the owner for twenty-five dollars. He 
thought he had a great bargain, not that he particularly 
liked the plans. After the house was built, he found that 
whereas the view to the Sound was to the South, all the 
windows in the tower room were to the North and East, 
which was most unfortunate. But a bargain was a bargain 
and that was the way the plans were drawn. This house 
was built to house his treasures; old masters which hung 
against gold wall paper. It was one of the richest interiors 
in the village. 

A home that was opened for many social events was the 
Crawford homestead at 161 Stevens Avenue. It was one 
of Mount Vernon's show places. The big rooms and the 
hothouse drew people from far and wide. Passers-by used to 
line the street to view lemon, orange and banana trees and 
marvel at the many canaries that flew freely about the 
interior of the greenhouse. 

On South Second Avenue, where the Professional Building 
now stands, was the home of Mr. William A. Seaver. Mr. 
Seaver edited “The Drawer" of Harper's Monthly and the 
“Personal Column’ in Harper's Weekly, It was at this home 
that many distinguished authors were entertained when they 
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came to discuss their forthcoming books or articles. Mr. 
Seaver's opinion was respected in the community and he was 
always ready to help with any worthwhile project. We can 
find no proof, but rumor has it that Charles Dickens was 
among the guests and that Ole Bull, who came to this coun- 
try from Norway in 1870, played his violin in the parlor of 
Mr. Seaver's home. 

No account of these early settlers would be complete 
without mention of Mr. Samuel Bernstein. In 1879, he is 
listed on the executive committee of the Mount Vernon 
Athenaeum and the able papers on business which he pre- 
pared and read to that society showed that he was a man 
to be cognizant of, Mr. Bernstein's business was the manu- 
facture of silk. He built a home on Claremont Avenue which 
lent distinction to the village and the home he made for 
his family was shared by his neighboring friends. It is re- 
corded that Mr. Bernstein was the leader behind the move- 
ment to build a public school on Chester Hill, the first 
school there. 

The home of Mr. Edward Gay on South Second Avenue 
is mentioned many times as a meeting place of these am- 
bitious young people when they gathered to share their 
views and enhance their knowledge. It also housed Mr. Gay's 
studio and an article in ‘The Chronicle," on October 31, 
1890, is worthy of reprint here. The article is purported to 
have been written by Mr. Joseph S. Wood. 

. MR. GAY'S STUDIO EXHIBITION 

On Monday evening last, Mr. Edward Gay again gave 
the Village one of his pleasant ‘first views.’’ These are 
a great and delightfully anticipated “feature” of our 
social life, and a rare treat to the artistically inclined 
of our community. As such they bring together as large 
and appreciative an assemblage of our people as any 
event of the year. Their great charm lies in their in- 
formality and in the thorough and sincere zest which all 
take in the matter which makes the occasion, 

This evening was no exception to those which have 
preceded it. The concourse of participants was large and 
came early. The numbers did not diminish until late. 
Mr, and Mrs. Gay are peculiarly felicitous in dispensing 
hospitality, and the result is an informality and bien atse, 


gratifying to partake of. Both the studio up stairs and 
the parlors below contain numerous examples of Mr. Gay's 
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labors, mainly of the past year. They overflow from the 
studio, large and roomy as it is, and that is why some 
are in the parlor. 

You are ushered over the threshold, into the hall, alive 
with life and light. Here you are greeted with a kind 
welcome, losing none of its heartiness from its direct 
personality on the part of the hostess. 

Through the quaint hall, and up the quainter staircase, 
quaint with nooks and crannies, yet cosy withal, you climb 
another flight. And lo and behold, you are in the studio. 

Once here, you do not know which way to turn for the 
wealth of paintings, finished and unfinished that surrounds 
you. Here they are, in all sizes, and colors. Brilliant, sub- 
dued, iridescent, opaque, whatever qualities paint can 


give to canvas is here to be seen, 


Let us reserve a description of Mr, Gay's studio for 
another occasion. On a dais and some ten feet before 
you is the main exemplar of Mr. Gay's lebors of the past 
year. It stands before you, as clever a reproduction from 
Nature, as may well be imagined. It is retreshing, — it 
is re-creating. What will make it of all the greater value 
locally, is that it is the pictured representation of a local 
scene, — and our pride naturally mounts at the recogni- 
tion, that the face of Nature shows such fair lineaments 
among ourselves. It is the plece de résistance of Mr. 
Gay's exhibition. 

The picture is to be known as “Among the Rocks,” and 
is a representation of a scene from Huckleberry Island 
off New Rochelle. One looks towards Execution Light 
across the Sound, It is low tide. The foreground is a 
mass of rocks, and the tide-line is shown on their surfaces. 
Masses of rich brown sea-weed pervade the entire stretch 
to the water, and their color pervades. The sky is a sunny 


luminous one. Beyond the headland are two projections 


standing out like sentries, one before the other, ‘Our 
coast defences," as Mr. Gay observed, and as he had 
almost intended at one time to call the work. 

The size of this picture is 48 x 72 inches. It is to be 
Mr. Gay's exhibit at the Academy for this year, and will 
be forwarded to New York to-morrow. All will recollect 
the deserved and well-bestowed praise that his last year's 
exhibit, ‘Pastures New,’ received. This is bound to create 
even more favorable comment than ‘Pastures New’ ob- 
tained, if merit and good work are to be the criterions. 

Throughout the whole progress of the painting the 
beautiful lines from Browning's “Among the Rocks,” re- 
curred to the artist: 


"Oh, good gigantic smile o' the brown old earth, 
This Autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth; 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters 
sweet,” 
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But aside from this noble work, there are many others that 
will strike a responsive chord in all. Aside from their merits 
as paintings, so many local scenes have here been trans- 
fixed, that esprit du corps, if no nobler sentiment, will 
compel admiration. oie) 


All our hills and fields almost have been the welcome 
prey of Mr. Gay's gifted brush, and have revealed new 
beauties on the glowing canvas. To the sentient eye, the 
phases of Nature which the artist here establishes, are so 
true, that in the reflection one recognizes them, Unaided 
and alone, our impressions are vague and crude, but 
through the eyes of the artist we learn, and learn to 
appreciate new beauties. 


There is a smaller view of the same scene, -— off the 
southern side of Huckleberry Island, and then there is a 
view of it by night. It is early and there is a full moon, 
not yet risen very high. There is still another taken from 
Huckleberry Island looking towards David's Island. Then 
there is a superb scene taken from High Island, the prop- 
erty of our townsman, Mr. David C. Curtis. It is taken 
frorn the landing; across the moonlit waters, — it is 
night, — you see the lights of City Island. You feel the 
breath of the Summer's eve, and you are sensible of the 
odor of the salt sea-air, and of all the welcome influences 
of the witching hour. 


But as premised, Mr. Gay paints land as delightfully 
as he does water. Here is a bucolic scene, haying under 
the shade of a noble grove of wide-set trees on a gentle 
upland, It is a characteristic scene and characteristically 
rendered. Among numerous other landscapes, there is one 
of a wheat field, broad and large, which runs through the 
scene with a large curve. On the farther side is rolling 
ground, tending upward, whose crest is surmounted by a 
group of trees, whose dark green foliage is a contrast to 
the light colors of the grain. 


On the hither side of the latter is meadow land — the 
fore ground. The golden grain is bending beneath the 
gentle breeze, until it seems like some majestic stream 
flowing in stately power seaward. 


"Duncomb's Oak at Eastchester” is the subject of an- 
other of Mr. Gay's home sketches, and shows a noble 
slope downward, towards the little glen at its foot, through 
which a brooklet winds its tortuous way. 


Two water color landscapes deserve more than a pass- 
ing notice. One is a grainfield, — how Mr. Gay succeeds 
and delights in reproducing these in all the passing moods 
and seasons, — and the other is a hill-side, with sheep, 
surmounted by a copse of silver birches. 


Which brings us back to a canvas that stands near 
by the master piece. This is a large Adirondack picture, 
"The Wilderness." There are large silver birches in all 
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their glinting splendor in the right foreground. To the 
left of this group is a mass of debris and brushwood. In 
the centre is a placid lakelet (oh, these lovely lakes that 
dot the peaks of this noble range). In the distance, over 
the waters are higher summits. 

In the parlor is another somewhat similar scene, dif- 


ferently handled — from the Adirondacks. It is just after ~ 


dusk, and a full moon's silvery beams are reflected on the 
tranquil bosom of a hill-crowned lake, that forms the 
centre of the scene, 

A solitary deer stalks into the water to feed on the lily- 
pads that fringe its marge. Mark the contrast between 
these two in one respect. In the former the solitude of 
Nature is undisturbed; in the latter it is emphasized by 
this intrusion. . 

Most of these in the parlor, of Mr. Gay's own work, 
are scenes from just out-of-doors, but those up in the 
studio represent many different parts of the world. Egypt 
is cheek by jowl with the Thames and the Mediterranean 
borders the towns of the upper Rhine. And here is Rock- 
away and there the Thames. Ah, here is a delightful little 
scene from that very spot, just without the murky 
atmosphere of London. What an effect! 

And here is “Old Oceans gray end melancholy waste." 
It is a moonlight marine at Far Rockaway. Mark the 
straggling pines and cedars to the right. And the breakers 
rolling in on the beach. 

Note the difference in the marines of the Mediter- 
ranean and those of our colder clime. How the former 
fairly revel in excessive blue. 

tiere are boats of those tropical waters in all their 
varied fanciful shapes. 

"Oh, happy ship, 
To rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at your lip. 
Oh, happy crew 
My heart with you, 

Sails and sails, and sings anew.” 

Here is a felucca on the Upper Nile, and yonder are 
the pyramids in the blue distance. 

Among the pictures that arrest the attention of all, 
is a small brilliant evening scene, taken by Mr. Gay in 
his recent trip to the Orient. lt will be remembered that 
towards the end of February. Mr. Gay went as far east 
as Thebes on the Upper Nile, where the pyramids and 
the sphinx have these thousands of years looked down 
upon an awe-struck world, 

The scene referred to, is "The Harbor at Brindisi,"’ the 
stepping-off place on the European side of the Mediter- 
ranean for Egypt. The sight here presented is an alluring 
one, and full of life, the water fairly teeming with re- 


turning fishing smacks. 
In the parior of Mr, Gay's house, there are numerous 
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pictures by other artists, their tributes of respect and 
honor to that gentleman. Among these is a New England 
Moonlight Scene, by Arthur Parton, a gem of a coast- 
scene, by J. C. Nicoll, a sunny slope with sheep, by J. C. 
Wiggins, a silvery view on the Massachusetts coast, by 
Britcher, a charming figure-piece {genre}, ''Girl Peeling 
Apples,’ by Geo. H. Story, a sunny bit, by C. H. Moore, 
a rich Autumn bit, by Bolmer, Sunset with Cattle, by 
James Hart, a brother of our eminent townsman, William 
Hart, another genre, by Percival DeLuce, ‘At the Door,'' 


two charming medallions, "Innocence" and “'Ruth,"' by 
Palmer, and a sketch of “Roguish Childhood," by Louis 
Tiffany. 


More pictures and objets dart there are, but we can 
no longer linger. The door closes on our reluctant retreat, 
but the memories of these scenes will ''gild the past." 

Mr. Edward Hartley lived where the Circle bears west on 
Lincoln Avenue. His house stood back from the street on a 
rise of ground, surrounded by trees, What prompted him 
to give the tract of land diagonally opposite his house to 
the city we do not know. The land was low and swampy, but 
today what would we do without Hartley Park; it is a living 
memory to a man who had a vision. 

On the outskirts of our village lived a man who, after he 
had built his house and landscaped his garden, shared with 
the children of our schools the place of beauty he had 
achieved. An old letter reads, ‘the school children are 
having their May Party. Where, you ask? Of course, at 
the Comstocks! . . . They march in happy tormation out 
Second Street, down the hill, through Washington Avenue, 
across Fulton Avenue to the garden with the statue of 
Mercury, where they set up the May Pole and dance in and 
out until they can dance no longer." The house is gone and 
all trace of the garden and the statue, but the memory of 
childhood lingers. 


Early in our history we read of Mr. David Quackinbush, a 
business man, influential and prosperous, who might have 
gone on to a bigger town, but our little village was his civic 
pride. It was his pleasure to head committees for the bet- 
terment of the community; to accept offices, not considering 
the long hours and hard work entailed. He served as post- 
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master in 1885, He shepherded Mount Vernon and the town- 
ship for a long succession of years with care and ability. 

During the ministry of Father Cole (1878-1890) the Sacred 
Heart Church was built. High mass in. the rich interior of 
the church was a spiritual interlude for many in the commu- 
nity. Father Flynn was another valuable friend to the village, 
to Cathclics and Protestants alike. From an old letter we 
read, ‘Father Flynn in his largess settled the controversy." 
In later years Father Flynn received the title of Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor from Pope Benedict V, and the city was 
very proud, 

Mr. Jchn Van Santvoord of Stevens Avenue was a leader 
in the Sunday School of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
1880. As an outstanding member of the cultural group, he 
opened his home to many events. He had a love of knowl- 
edge and a zeal to impart it to those desiring it. He stayed 
with the Dutch Reformed Church when the congregation 
separated and formed a Presbyterian group. Mr. Van Sant- 
voord, during his term of office as president of the Village 
of Mount Vernon in 1878, was instrumental in having West 
Mount Vernon annexed to Mount Vernon. 

One man in particular who came on the scene much later 
had an idea which has proven an incentive and inspiration 
throughout the world and thereby an uplifting factor in the 
lives of men, families and communities where its example and 
influence are felt. Originally this idea was the ‘Parson's Bible 
Class."" Men of all creeds were invited, It grew out of all 
proportion to the parson’s study where it met. Today it is 
known as the Bartholow Everyman's Bible Class. Mount Ver- 
non is proud of that achievement of Dr. Bartholow. Long 
before Dr. Bartholow's ministry other Methodist ministers of 
fine standing and intellect invited lecturers and musicians 
to their pulpits. Dr. Bartholow brought William Jennings 
Bryan and our ambassador to Turkey, Henry Morganthau. 
One of the church's most ambitious events was a grand 
concert with Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 

Our Oratorio Society was expanding and giving very fine 
concerts in the Methodist Church. Mr. Edson Lewis (later to 
become our mayor] was president of the society. Some ex- 
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cellent performers and composers made their home in the 
village. In 1882, there was published a piano piece by Otto 
von Prochazka entitled, "Memories Russe.’ The young dev- 
otees of the piano were made happy when they could play 
successtully the three parts, “Expectations,"’ "Consolation" 
and "Meditations." In 1883, Willard Hall was the scene of a 
brilliant program directed by Mr. George Colby of South 
First Avenue: Mrs. Gertrude Luther, soprano; Rose Lunde, 
contralto; Signor Campanini, tenor; Douglas Lane, basso 
cantante and Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, pianist. There is 
an item on the circular sent out in advance of the perform- 
ance which gives an inkling of the locomotion of those days. 
The circular reads, “carriages may be ordered at ten 
o'clock." 

Mr. Otto Hufeland was named to the executive commit- 
tee of the Athenaeum in 1882. He had been collecting 
material of interest relating to Westchester County since 
[877 and later wrote several books and pamphlets on local 
history. His last published work, "Early Mount Vernon,'’ was 
the first pamphlet in this historical series published by the 
Public Library. 

At the time he held office, the society was having ''English 
Evenings,’ with a program of instrumental music, papers on 
English history, sketches of England and selections from Eng- 
lish literature. On May 31, 1882, the program included an 
English ballad which was sung by Miss Minnie Halleck. 

Miss Halleck was the daughter of one of our original 
settlers. She studied singing with Mr. Eberhard, who lived 
for many years on East Third Street. Mr. Eberhard was head 
of the Conservatory of Music in New York City, We hear 
again of Miss Halleck as devoting her talent to the Metho- 
dist Church, where for many years she took the solo part in 
the church choir. When we talked with Miss Halleck she had 
just celebrated her ninetieth birthday. She told us about 
the Athenaeum with its restricted membership and its high 
standard of thought. The strain of “plain living and high 
thinking'' proved too much for many members and they 
were dropped from the membership. 

Mrs. J. W. VanDervoort for many years taught our chil- 
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dren singing and the organ. She was about five feet tall, a 
small dynamic woman who gave to our children a love of 
classical music. . 

We think our days are full in this age but in 1883, when 
the paper announced that Matthew Arnold was coming to 
America on a lecture tour, the Athenaeum thought they 
should be represented. Mrs. Joseph S. Wood and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gay dropped their household cares, and to Boston 
they went where Matthew Arnold was scheduled to speak. 
Although the papers reported his delivery was poor, he 
held his audience spellbound. It was an event in the lives of 
the two ladies as their report to the society indicates, "If 
Arnold as a speaker lacks spontaneity, his intellectual pro- 
cesses are spontaneous.’ 

A new member, Marion Beers, was introduced to the 
Athenaeum. Not that she was not already known, for her 
floral paintings were the delight of our village. Marion Beers 
came from Albany, New York, where her father was on the 
editorial staff of the Albany Evening Journal. She later be- 
came the wife of Dr. Edward F. Brush, our first mayor. The 
Albany Evening Journal was acknowledged the leading paper 
of the entire country. Much of the early information about 
Mount Vernon was gleaned from this paper. Mrs. Gay, our 
townswoman, was the art critic. 

Julia Hart Beers, the mother of Marion Beers and sister of 
William Hart, N.A., a landscape painter of the Hudson River 
School, was another of our artists who lived and died in 
Mount Vernon. In the Albany Evening Journal of December 
1883, the critic is shown in Mrs. Beers’ studio in the Dods- 
worth Building, 860 Broadway, New York, standing before a 
picture painted by Julia Beers, "A group of bushes by a 
purling stream whose banks were bright with greenest ferns 
and coltsfoot and reflecting mossy rocks." It was in land- 
scapes such as these that she won recognition, 

Looking over the first map of Mount Vernon drawn by 
Andrew Findlay, a space is allotted to John Berry. In a ref- 
erence on the margin of the map is recorded, ‘John Berry 
— Dry-Goods." The store grew to be one of our finest 
emporiums. John Berry and his wife were prime movers in 
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the lite of the village. Mrs. Berry was her husband's cashier. 
She may have been cashier for expediency. We have proof 
that her ambition was to paint. We do not hear of her doing 
any startling work but she studied and learned to appreciate 
art. A canvas entitled, ''A Little Bit of the Old Sod,"' with 
the inscription, ‘To Mrs. Berry from the Artist," she showed 
her guests with pride. John Berry had a phenomenal mem- 
ory, whole speeches of illustrious men he committed to mem- 
ory so that, at any meeting where recitation was the order 
of the program, he could always be called upon. We find 
in the daily paper in the advertisers’ colurmn, Thomas Gray's 
“even tenor of their way,’ marking the course pursued by 
Mr. Berry's store. 

It was about this time that one of our leading citizens, 
Mr. David Curtis, purchased High Island, a very small island 
just off City Island. The name must have been prompted 
by the tide, for at high tide it was an island but at low 
tide it was part of the mainland. Mr. Curtis invited his 
friends and neighbors to share his resort with him. They 
lived in tents circling the one house which contained a com- 
mon dining room. There is a reference to that summer idyll, 
"to be at one with nature has its disadvantages.’ The mos- 
quitoes were rampant in Mount Vernon in those days and on 
this little island when there was a land breeze the vacationers 
were as miserable as they were in our village. Among that 
summer colony were Judge Van Cott and Charles Bigelow, 
both distinguished men. 

Mr. Bigelow's home on South Third Avenue was the scene 
of many social events. In those days of social elegance there 
were two women who paid honor to their host. One was 
Cordelia Friedman who drove up to the door in a coach, 
the footman presenting her card before she alighted. It was 
considered fortunate to be on her calling list, The other was 
Mrs. Jared Sandford, the sister of our progressive school 
teacher, Miss Abby Ely, and later the wife of the president 
of our village. At a social event of importance Mrs. Sand- 
ford would arrive in her carriage after the other guests had 
assembled and make her entrance, resplendent in evening 
dress. . 
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While we are on the subject of social elegance! The 
younger members of Hook and Ladder Company No. | gave 
a formal dance which had never been equalled in the mem- 
ory of the young blades now grown old. That was in the 
winter of 1883. There was a master of ceremonies, who an- 
nounced the guests on arrival, a receiving line and a grand 
march. The invitations called for formal dress. Edward Wei- 
mar, our florist, had charge of decorations. Behind stately 
palms tha stringed quartette played the grand march, a 
spirited waltz, and the dance was on. Hoff, the village 
caterer, served ice cream and cake and a glass of water, so 
say these young blades now grown old. 

Mr. Joseph S. Wood, the principal of our school and the 
editor of our paper, had many visions for the betterment of 
Mount Vernon. The Pelham shore just opposite High Island, 
the summer home of many of our townspeople, had been 
given to the City of New York for a park by an act of the 
Legislature in 1884. Mr. Wood, with the help of Mr. Andrew 
Green of New York City, spent much time and energy to 
secure that act of the Legislature. To have a park practically 
at our doorstep, when we were so small in area and could 
ill afford to give up land, seemed farseeing but Mr. Wood 
saw the advantage. 

It was the custom in the early days to walk for recreation 
Sunday afternoon and our favorite walk took us to St. Paul's 
Church, Eastchester, now the National Shrine of the Bill of 
Rights. We would visit the graveyard and read the inscrip- 
tions on the old tombstones, especially the one dated 1813. 


In 
Memory of 
CABEL CORNELL 
Who departed this life 

September 17, 1813 
Age 27 years 4 months and 20 days 
Let vigorous youth think of three 
score and ten, let him who rears 
a mansion of one hundred feet by 
fifty meditate on one six by two 
and learn to be humble. 
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We would leave the tombstones and enter the church for 
four o'clock vespers. 

The interior of the church, with a Tiffany window rich in 
color, pictures of the old masters, and a Charles Lamb 
memorial .window sparkling with jewels, lent reverence to 
the service of beautifully worded prayers and exhortations 
said in unison. : 

Our village was receiving recognition from the outside 
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Interior of Home of William D. Howe, 136 South Second Avenue 


world. The Paris edition of the New York Herald on May 
17, 1883, speaks of two of our townsmen, Mr. Joseph S. 
Wood and Mr. Edward Gay, stopping at the Hotel Binda. 
These men brought back much to Mount Vernon from their 
travels, one his interesting lectures and the other, his 
sketches. 

Mount Vernon was branching out: an opera house had 
been built on Fifth Avenue near First Street, Light opera 
was introduced to delight the people, young and old, with 
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“We had a good talk,” Dr. Johngon. 


The New States. __ 
Swedenbors and his Doctrines. 
Chrysanthenums. 

Gypsies. 

Modern Fiction and its ‘Tendencies, 
Cervantes. 

The Slavs 

Why did the Dutch take Holland? 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Satire and Satirists, 

The People we Meet. 


Hawthorne and Bryant. 


The T'heater, 
The L:aocéon. 
Recent Geographical Research, 


Neredity. 
Diaries. 


Invention ; lts ayciebonaty ‘Tendency. 


Parodies. 

Art Galleries, 

The Port Royal Society, 

Corneille, 

lrondon, 

The lake Ports. 

©ur Feathered Tribes, 

Spain ; The Alhambra, 

Plagiarism. 

TTea, Coffee, Chocolate. 
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the lyrics from Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The drama came 
as an added attraction. The Mount Vernon Athenaeum had 
grown in membership too big to hold their meetings in the 
homes. We read that the society disbanded into smaller 
groups. 


One group which called itself the Witan had a restricted 
membership of thirty. Its pursuits were purely literary and 
philosophical. Excerpts from a program in 1889 were as fol- 
lows: ''Swedenborg and his Doctrine, Modern Fiction and 
its Tendencies, Cervantes, Why Did the Dutch Take Holland, 
Corneille." This program gives an idea of their ambitions. 


Dr. W. McD. Halsey and Mrs. Halsey, who had their 


home on Fifth Avenue, were the prime movers in the group.. 


The keen minds of both Mr. and Mrs. Halsey kept the thirty 
elect on their toes, Mr. A. Noel Blakeman of the Diplomatic 
Service and Mr. Frank R. Chambers, who later became the 
head of Rogers Peet Company, were very active members. 

Mr. Joseph Tilton and his sisters, the son and daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Tilton, were also members. They 
were '@ family of Quakers. Mr. Tilton bought a house on 
Second Avenue, a neighbor to William Howe. From an old 
letter, a reference is made to Mrs. Tilton. When there was 
a special affair on the agenda of the Witan held at her 
neighbor's house, she loaned twelve kerosene lamps to help 
light the home. What more fitting than that Mrs. Tilton 
should bring light to the neighborhood in true Quaker 
fashion. 

Mr, and Mrs. Schmieder and Mrs. Schmieder's two sisters, 
the Misses Kittel, came from Austria to our town. They 
brought a European outlook to this erudite society, the 
Witan. Miss Alma Kittel was an intellectual and her opinion 
was valued. In European tradition, Mr. and Mrs. Schmieder 
had not met before their marriage. The parents of the bride 
and groom who were from the aristocracy, arranged the 
nuptials. If our town was aghast at such "taking advantage 
of one's liberty," it was soon forgotten. These delightful 
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new Americans were ready to help in any advancement of 
our community. 

Compare the learning and pursuits of this cultured group 
with the radio program, “Invitation to Learning.” 

The women of our village in the year 1887 realized the 
need of a hospital. We hear of one poor woman with a spine 
injury who was attended by her neighbors in turn. They had 
improvised a hospital outfit to make a sick-bed easy. These 
same neighbors talked among themselves and to the com- 
munity about the need of a hospital to care for just such 
people as this poor woman. 

The voice of the community reached the ears of Miss 
Martha Wilson. A hospital association was formed and Miss 
Wilson asked the board of managers to choose a proper 
lot for a hospital building, Miss Wilson made over a deed 
of gift for $2500. 

In 1890, a house on Valentine Street was rented and fitted 
for a hospital. The churches kept the linen and bed supply 
abundant, and a number of yearly subscribers created a 
fund to cover any ordinary expense. 

Around this time Mrs. Cornelius McLean, a beautiful 
woman with great charm, came to live among us and lent 
her energies to the community. It must have been a pleasure 
to work for her, considering the success she had with any 
project she undertook. 

Mrs. McLean and her committee edited a newspaper 
called, ''The Hospital Workers’ Bazaar.'’ The advertisers re- 
sponded so enthusiastically the paper had great success. 
The thought that went into this publication shows that the 
committee under Mrs. McLean was an educated and cul- 
tured group. A copy of the “Hospital Workers’ Bazaar," 
dated October |, 1890, is headed with the quotation: 


"Sick, and ye visited me; 
A Stranger, and ye took me in.’ 


The aim of the publication is stated as follows: 


"The Bazaar presents itself to its patrons contident 
of welcome. It makes no professions, because it rep- 
resents a fraternity or sisterhood wedded to deeds; 
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it espouses no one party, because all parties have 
good in them, and from whatsoever source that good 
may come ours is a channel into which it may flow, 
and insure multiplication of benefits by confluence 
of forces.” 

Again we hear of this committee of women giving a loan 
exhibition of paintings for the benefit of the hospital. From 
the catalogue we read of the loan of five George Inness 
paintings, two Corots, a Dolph, a Nicoll and many others. 
From our town, William Hart and Edward Gay. These paint 
ings all belonged to our local citizens. 

We became aware of gardens of distinction at this time. 
Mr. Arthur Blackmore of Second Avenue decorated Stein- 
way pianos for which he made a name for himself; he will 
also be remembered for his garden where he grew choice 
flowers and shrubs. There were pools with a wonderful vari- 
ety of pond lilies, exotic plants of rich color. To walk along 
the paths of that garden and come upon this strange flora 
was like meeting illustrious guests. 

Long ago a brook ran through the beautiful garden of 
Mr. Bernard Hufnagel. His home was on First Street and 
Brookdale Place of today. Mr. Hufnagel gave pleasure to 
our community not only through his garden but also through 
his singing, accompanied by his playing of the violin cello. 

In.a tent on a plot of land on the corner of First Street 
and Second Avenue, one of our first flower shows was held. 
It was a chrysanthemum exhibit arranged by the florist, 
Edward Weimar, and sponsored by a committee of ladies, 
so "The Chronicle’ of October 31, 1891 relates. There had 
been flower shows in the greenhouse of the florist, benefits 
for the hospital, but this unique show expressed the com- 
munity's love of flowers. 

In the year 1891, our children first heard of Alfred Hallam, 
conductor of music, He taught them singing and sight-read- 
ing once a week. To take a sheet of music and make the 
notes come alive, without a piano to keep them on the key, 
was a new venture for the young. They were intrigued and 
showed such promising results that before long Mr. Hallam 
was coming to our schools four times a week. 
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The children followed Mr. Hallam like a Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. He led them through classical music which many 
had not heard before. He made them all sing, the tone deat 
and those with the true ear. At the turn of the century, a 
picked chorus of two hundred voices from among the chil- 
dren was invited to sing with the New York City schools 
under the leadership of Frank Damrosch at Carnegie Hall. 
They sang Pierne’s Children of Bethlehem.” That invitation 
to Carnegie Hall was an honor the children never forgot, 
and a triumph for their conductor. 

The older members of the community who had been sing- 
ing in oratorio, glee clubs and quartettes asked for his 
leadership; the churches opened their doors to the sacred 
concert given by the Oratorio Society with Mr. Hallam as 
conductor and Mr. Edson Lewis as president of the society. 
Later the Oratorio Society became the Mount Vernon Mu- 
sical Society with Mr. Hallam as conductor and Mr, Fred 
Shattuck as accompanist. | 

In 1891, the Martha Wilson Home was organized. We had 
private homes, public and private schools, churches, an 
opera house, a hospital and now, a home for old ladies was 
our next venture. It was opened that same year at 434 
Franklin Avenue. It was a big house high up on a terrace 
with verandas running round three sides and a view of 
Long Island Sound. 

One of the earliest recipients of the benefits of that home 
was Mrs. Althea Knowlton. When Mount Vernon was strug- 
gling for its very life, the Immanuel Baptist Church of Albany, 
New York was holding an open meeting, to pass on the 
credentials of two aspirants, a young man and a young 
woman, strangers to each other, for the position of mission- 
ary to China. The Board of Missions had to choose one or 
the other and the congregation was asked to help. The 
young woman with her enthusiasm and vision moved the 
congregation more favorably than the young man, but never 
in their history had they sent a woman to the field, and 
China was ripe for an outstanding missionary. There was a 
lull in the meeting when the young woman rose and asked, 
"Would you consider me, were | this young man’s wife?” 
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The story goes that they married. He could take a wife to 
the field. He was the accredited missionary but Mrs. Knowl- 
ton made the first convert. 

After years of service and the death of Mr. Knowlton, she 
came to live in Mount Vernon in the old Pond House on 
South Third Avenue and with her, she brought letters of 
introduction telling of the work she had done in China. 
Mount Vernon was appreciative of Mrs. Knowlton. She grew 
old in the Martha Wilson Home. On sunny days she could 
be seen wrapped in a black bengaline fur-lined cape, sitting 
on the veranda, surrounded by a group of old ladies listening 
to tales of China. 

When the Fifth Avenue Opera House changed hands 
and became the Lyric, and later, the Westchester Theater, 
under the management of Stainach and Hards, they con- 
tinued to house the “spoken word" with a man of whom 
we were proud to say, “he lives in our town," Mr. Frank 
Wilcox. Ina Hammer, the leading woman of that company, 
made of her performances something worthwhile. Going to 
the play those days was a social event and Ina Hammer was 
responsible, we felt, for the tone of the performance. Sara 
Perry took turns with Ina Hammer, each the leading lady for 
one week. The diction of these two leading ladies was such 
that our students were urged to attend the play and benefit 
therefrom. 

On the south side of our town lived "The Weatherman," 
as we called him, Dr. Jacques Redway. He was observer for 
the U. S. Weather Bureau in this area. In his home was his 
observatory. If the weather were essential to your plans you 
called his house to see if it were to rain or shine. Dr. Red- 
way served our city — yes, we had just become a city — 
not only as a weatherman, but his textbooks, “Manual of 
Geography" and ‘'Basis of Geography,"' were used in our 
schools, Dr. Redway was also a brilliant conversationalist and 
a witty raconteur. 

The year after Mount Vernon was granted a charter to 
become a city, lecturers came fo us through the University 
Extension. Ten lectures on ‘French History from 1789 to 


1875"' were given by Professor Adolphe Cohn, LLD, in the 
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Assembly Room of the Fifth Avenue School on Tuesday 
evenings from April 4th to June 6th, inclusive, at eight 
o'clock. The next season the lecturer was Professor A. E. W. 
Jackson. ‘English Language and its Literature’ was given. 
The meeting place, the Hall of the Y.M.C.A. Old notes 
from "English Language and its Literature” still breathe the 
enthusiasm the audience derived from the lectures. 

The Universalist Church on the corner of Fourth Street 
and Third Avenue opened its doors to local lecturers. From 
"The Daily Argus of 1893 we read, "Colonel J. Armoy 
Knox, the publisher of ‘Texas Siftings,' will give an address 
Sunday Evening." The following Sunday another address 
was given by Mrs. Edward Gay on "Art in its Relation to 
Religion.’ The Argus says, "Mrs. Gay had visited Egypt, 
Greece and ltaly last winter and was especially equipped to 


speak on ‘Tombs and Temples’. 


While our children were sight-stnging many of their 
mothers had banded together for the cultivation of the 
mind. To be a credit to their children and the community 
they must be informed. Some mothers had grouped together 
to study Browning; others were studying ancient sculpture 
with trips to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Some were 
interested in city problems which they must be trained to 
cope with. 

"The Westchester Record'’ gave one group an opportun- 
ity to publish the paper for a day, on the excellent recom- 
mendation of the "Hospital Workers’ Bazaar.” 

A day came when the young people were startled by 
the report from their mothers that they had attended a 
meeting called by Mrs. Cornelius McLean where the forma- 
tion of a woman's club had been debated. There was a di- 
versity of opinion in the homes; fathers thought the mothers 
were going too far, but it was too late, the women were 
organized. 

"Those women! How we honor them! They formed a 
recognized center for civic activities and mental culture.” 
This was November 4th, 1894. At their next meeting one 
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month later, at the home of Mrs. McLean, they enlarged 
their objective, ''to further the education of women for the 
responsibilities of life; to encourage all movements for the 
benefits of society: and to foster a generous spirit in the 
community.” 
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TEACHERS IN THE MOUNT VERNON SCHOOLS 
1879 and 1880 


Front Row: Mrs. Fish, Miss Irwin, Miss Graham, Miss Lockwood 

Middle Row: Miss Halsey, Miss Ely, Mr. Nichols, Miss Hale, Miss Allgood 

Back Row: Miss Gernon, Miss Rankin, Miss Mee, Miss Judd, Miss Conklin, 
Miss Ball 


The name, ‘Westchester Woman's Club,'' was decided 
upon and seven departments were organized under which 
classes might be held: Art, Education, History, Hospitality, 
Literature, Science and Sociology. A Board of Directors and 
a committee to draft a constitution were appointed. 

On January 16, 1895, their first meeting in a hall was held 
at the Chester Hill Club House. At that meeting the mem- 
bers voted to set aside a sum of money from the dues and 
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initiation fees for a clubhouse of their own. How far seeing 
they were! 

Under the committee of education of the Woman's Club, 
the important item on the agenda was our schools. We had 
some excellent teachers. Among them was Miss Mary Gernon 
who helped the women see both sides of the problem, "The 
Teacher and the Community." The community was as much 
to blame for the unprepared teacher as the teacher whose 
salary was so small that higher education was prohibitive. 
Another item: the elementary schools were under one branch 
of the state government and the high school, another branch. 
To co-ordinate those two branches under the Board of Re- 
gents the women, with the help of the community, exerted 
every effort. Our schools today are of the finest. 

Before the end of the club year, the class in Greek His- 
tory played before the Club a Greek comedy written by 
one of its members, Mrs. Robert McVickar. It was entitlea, 
"Ismene; or, The Maidens." It is interesting to note that the 
comedy, which was "intended as a burlesque on the difterent 
events which had taken place in the Club during the year,” 
was published later. 

An excerpt from a letter to the Argus reads as follows, 
"Mount Vernon has a Library of nearly five thousand fine 
volumes in the Fifth Avenue School — that library is opened 
twice a week, one hour at a time, The busy librarian dis- 
tributes on an average of two hundred books within that 
hour. If a reader happens to be a few minutes late he must 
wait for four days for another chance for a book, during 
the summer months one week.—M.F.G." That nucleus of 
books to be used for a Free Public Library was the next big 
item on the Westchester Woman's Club agenda. The books 
were under the jurisdiction of the Board of Education; to 
put the books under a library trusteeship was imperative. 
The club women and the community worked long and hard 
to achieve that end; finally an appeal to the Common 
Council with three hundred signatures brought gratifying 
results. 

The Mount Vernon Public Library, chartered by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, was of- 
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ficially opened May 9, 1896, in a room rented for that pur- 
pose at 9 East Third Street with a full-time librarian. That 
same year a committee of ladies with the assistance of the 
Westchester Woman's Club presented the Library with the 
Scribner Five Hundred Dollar Library. 

There is one date that should be brought to our attention, 
February 4, 1898. That evening Professor Lucy Salmon of 
Vassar College gave a lecture at the High School, sponsored 
by the Westchester Woman's Club. Her topic was, ‘The 
Teacher and the Town." It was that lecture that brought the 
parents nearer to the teacher and was the beginning of our 
Parent-Teacher Association which has proved invaluable to 
our city. 

At the turn of the century, through the energy, enterprise 
and good judgment of our mayor, Edwin W. Fiske, the 
Carnegie gift of $35,000 was secured to start the building 
of a Free Public Library. The year 1900 saw the fruition 
of all the arts in that artistic building, ‘The Carnegie 
Library." As Mr. Carnegie remarked, “It is not the material 
wealth of a city nor the number of rich men it contains that 
makes it a desirable place to live in, but the character, the 
intelligence and the kindly feeling of the people for each 
other." 


The End 
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